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@& LiL potato creps should be 
A stored under the hest of con- 
ditions, Even when every 
precaution is taken, the wastage of 
potatoes during the winter may be 
appreciable ; under bad conditions 
of storage it is very great indeed, 


and may even amount to the whole 


crop. 


Small cultivators who have not 
had experience in the storage of 
potatoes should know the chief causes 
of wastage. They are : ) 





(1} sweating, heating and consequent 
retting ; often due to insufficient 
ventilation, especially if the tubers 
are immature when stored ; 


(2) rotting ; due to expésure to rain 
or to the potatoes being unduly wet 
when put into storage ; 

(3) injury from frost; due to in- 

sufficient protection ; 


(4) decay ; owing to disease in the 
tubers at the time of storage. 


Loss in weight by shrivelling is alse 
caused by the sprouting of the tubers 


Early varieties which 


im spring. ) 
spreut first should be used first. 


By employing the best methods of 
storage, 1f is possible to reduce these 
losses very materially. 


Yentilation 

Sweating and heating occur if 
fxeshly dug potatoes are stacked in 
too large heaps se that air cannot 
circulate between the tubers. The 
risk of loss from this cause is greatest 
im the autumn immediately after 
lifting, and it is therefore important 
that lifted potatoes sheuld not be pat 
in unnecessarily large heaps nor kept 
in an ill-ventilated shed or room. 
The tops should have begun to die 
dewn before lifting to ensure that the 
tubers are fully mature, and, after 
digging, the tubers should remain 
exposed for 4 to 5 heurs before 
gathering. 


Keep Tubers Dry 


if potatoes are lifted in wet weather, 
or are exposed te rain whilst being 
stored or during storage, rotting will 
probably occur. It is therefore 
mecessary fo see that potatces are 
ieft to dry before putting into store. 






Protect from Frost 


Potatoes are easily damaged by even 
afew degrees of frost, and if they are 
frozen they become unfit for human 
food. Every precaution must there- 
fore be taken to pretect them from 
frost. 


Store only Sound 
Tubers 


if diseased tubers are mixed with 
sound ones, disease may spread. 
Hence, it is necessary to look over the 
potatoes to be stored, and ensure that 
even slightly diseased tubers are not 
stored with the sound ones. 


Yery small and diseased tubers 
should be picked out and used for 
feeding to pigs or poultry. The 
diseased potatoes should net be fed 
raw ; they should first be hoiled to 
prevent the germs of disease from 
getting into the manure and thence 
back on the land. 


Qne disease, Blight, which causes 
eerious rotting of the tubers, attacks 
the tops first and is washed down by 
rain to the tubers. [ff the tops are 
at all green at lifting time, and this 
disease is present, the act of lifting 
will cause the disease to infect the 
moist tubers and they will probably 
rot away when stored. 


If the tops are still green to any 
extent about a week before lifting 
time, they should he cut off and 
removed, taking care net to uncover 
the tubers. 


Even after careful serting, some 
diseased tubers are sure to escape 
notice and to be mixed with sound 
ones. To prevent disease spreading 
from them to the sound tubers, it is 
advisable to sprinkle powdered quick- 
lime, or a mixture of guicklime and 
flowers of sulphur amongthem., The 


sulphur helps also to keep away 
vermin. 


Lifting 

The potatoes should be ready for 
lifting as soon as the haulm has begun 
to die down. To tell whether the 
crop is ready for lifting, remove the 
soil from about a root, take up one or 
two tubers and note whether the skin 
is ** set,”’ that is, does not rub off 
easily. Lift in dry weather and leave 
the iubers on the ground only long 
enough for the skins to dry. 


storage 


Where large quantities of potatoes 
have to be dealt with, a clamp or 
pie must be made; but for small 
quantities a cool, dry, frost-proof shed 
is the best store. The potatoes are 
spread in layers on the floor either 
directly or resting on straw, bracken 
(fern) or sacking. The depth of the 
layer of potatoes must not be more 
than 24 ft. or the tubers may become 
heated. | 


The light must be excluded from 
potatoes intended for use as food. 
Cover with straw, bracken or sacking 
so as to keep out the light and prevent 
preening. The shed sheuld he 
yentilated on all suitable occasions, 
During specially hard weather, every 
care must be taken to keep out frost. 


IN THE LARDER. Where there is 
no shed suitable for storing, the tubers 
may be placed in bags or cardboard 
boxes and kept in a larder. Quick- 
lime or lime and flowers of sulphur 
lightly sprinkled among the tubers 
will help to keep down disease. During 
late autumn, they should, if possible, 
be looked over fortnightly and diseased 
tubers removed. In winter, old sack- 
ing thrown over the containers will 
protect the potatoes from frost, but 
in very severe weather extra covering 


should be put on until the end of the 


IN CELLARS. if no more suitable 
place is available, potatoes may be 
stored im a cellar; but careful 
attention must be paid to ventilation, 
particularly during the first months 
of storage. The door should be kept 
open, and the window also when the 
weather is suitable. 


If the cellar has a dry earth floor, 
the potatoes may he laid directly on 
it; but if the floor is damp, the 
potatoes should be put in boxes 
resting on bricks, ox placed in a layer 
% or 10 in. deep on straw. The boxes 
or layer should be covered lightly with 
material such as straw, dry heather or 
bracken. The potatoes should be 
looked over from time to time, and 
diseased tubers and sprouts removed. 


IN A CLAMP OR PIE. Storage in 
a clamp or pie is in many respects the 
best method, but it cannot be used af 
there is danger of loss by pilfering. 


Select the driest part of the ground. 
Mark out a strip 3 ft. 6 in. wide and 
long enough to take the potatoes to 
be stored. 


Having graded the potatoes, pile 
them in a heap with sides in the shape 
of the letter A. Cover the sides and 
ends of the heap with a 4 in. layer of 
straw, taking care that the lower ends 
of the straw are pressed close to the 
ground, for it is along the edge of the 
elamp that frost generally gets in. 
The straw layer should reach almost 
to the top of the potatoes. 


To keep the straw in place, lay earth 
along the lower edge and a spadeful 
here and there over the whole of the 
covering. To keep off rain, a covering 
of straw is placed over the ridge so that 
the ends overlap the straw at the 
sides. By this means any rain which 
falls will run down the outside and 
not into the clamp. The straw should 


then. be covered with a layer of earth 


“S$ in. thick to within 4 in. from the 


top of the ridge. 


At the appreach of winter, the clamp 
must be finished off. This is done 
by covering it, except along the middle 
of the ridge, with a thick coat of soil. 
The soil should be taken from about 
i ft. away from the base of the clamp, 
so as to leave a shelf on which the 
covering soil may rest. In this way, a 
drainage trench a foot or so wide and 
G in. deep is formed. An outlet is 
eut in the trench to allow water to 


drain away. The earth placed on the 


sides and ends is beaten down firm 
and smooth with the spade. 


A final thickness of 6 in. of earth is 
quite sufficient to give protection 
against moderate frosts, but in very 
severe weather even 12 in. may not be 
enough. It should be remembered, 
however, that too much soil en- 
courages the stored potatoes to sprout 
in the clamp. Finally, put a thick 
layer of short Litter along the ridge. 
To keep the ridge clear of seil while 
covering up the sides, lay a plank on it 
and move it along as required. 


For small lots of one ton or less, the 
clamp may be made in the shape of a 
cone, with a round base, built up as 
high in the centre as the base allows, 
and well strawed with as straight 
straw as can he obtained. 


Uniess the clamp shows signs of 
caving in, owing to the rotting of the 
tubers, it may be left undisturbed until 
February. It should then be opened 
and the potatoes inspected. If left 
longer, they are likely to sprowt 
vigorously, thus losing much of their 
goodness. It will be mecessary to 
re-emake the clamp and to render it 
frost-proof to guard against spring 
frosts. In re-making the clamp, care 
must be taken not to bruise the tubers, 
as subsequent rotting will then occur. 


STORING SEED 


Every care should be taken to 
prevent the exposure of seed potatoes 
to cold ; for even at a temperature not 
low enough to kill the tuber, the more 
tender eyes may he killed. 


Scotch, Irish, English, and Welsh 
seed, certified true-to-type, and with 
a Health Certificate, normally give 


the best results. Once-grown seed,: 


that is, seed grown once frem 
certified stocks, and preferably from 
the north of the country, comes next in 
importance. Seed from these two 
groups is to be preferred, however 
cheaply other seed might be purchased. 


FIRST EARLIES. Seed tubers 
should be placed crown or ‘ rose ’ 
end uppermost in shallow boxes or 
trays, or on shelves one layer deep, in 
a frost-proof, cool place, where they 
get aa much light and air as 
possible. Tubers so ‘boxed ” 
develop. two or three strong, green 
sprouts instead of a large number of 
weakly shoots, as happens when they 
are pitted or kept in the dark. 


SECOND EARLIES AND MAIN 


CROP. If the crop is strong and 


healthy, seed may he saved. . Tubers 
the size of a hen’s egg, and weighing 


GROWMORE 


POTATOES 


about 2 oz., make the best seed and 
should be selected at Lifting time. 





if larger tubers are used for seed, 
the best results are obtained if they 
are cut inte portions, each with at 
least two good “eyes. Cut at 
planting time and take eare that the 
tubers do not dry cut before the cut 
surface has corked over. Plant in 
damp soil or cover the cut sets with 


a wet sack, 


Wherever possible, the seed should 
he piaced in boxes, in a single layer, or 
not more than three layers deep, if this 
is necessary, and the hoxes stored 
near the light in an airy, but 
frost-proof place, such as a shed, 
outhouse, or disused room of a 
dwelling house. 


Where the quantity is too large for 
the seed to be treated in this manner, 
it must be clamped. When the clamp 
is opened in the spring, any sprouts 
that have been formed should be 
removed: and the tubers ‘hereupon 


boxed. It is hetter to prevent seed 


potatoes from sprouting until they are 
boxed and placed in the light. The 
sprouts formed first give the hest 
results. 


BULLETINS 


| for the 
ALLOTMENT HOLDER AND GARDENER 


No. 1 Feed from the Garden, 34d. net. (4d. by post). 
No. 2 Pests and Diseases in the Vegetable Garden, 4d. net. 


(5d. by post), 


No. 3 Preserves from the Garden, 4d. net. (5d. by post). 
Ne. 1 Fruit from the Garden, 3d. net. (4d. by post). 


Obtainable from 


H.M. Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
or through a bookseller. 
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